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The origin and use of the classifier in BhojpurT 

Although there is as yet no single guide for the use of the classifier in 
those Hindi languages, as a group, in which it occurs, it is possible to indicate 
some general characteristics of the place of the classifier in one of them, 
BhojpurT. In etymology the MaithilT numeral classifier got is probably cognate 
with the classifier gota in Oriya, Assamese, and Bengali and related, as R.L. 
Turner (1963, fasc. 3:229) holds, to the Standard Hindi noun got a chess (or 
gaming) piece, the Marathi noun gota a roundish stone, and the Oriya adjective 
gota whote^ undivided. The root meaning has to do with roundness. It seems 
reasonable to connect the BhojpurT go with got, though this derivation has been 
denied by U.N. Tiwari (1960:120). Tho presents a greater problem and no accept" 
able origin has been suggested, though it is attractive to look for some connec- 
tion with the common Bengali classifier ta. It is even possible that a search 
through the ancestry of ta might lead back toward got and gota. All such in- 
quiries are limited by the fact that numeral classifiers do not exist in Sanskrit 
or the Prakrits and cannot be traced further back in Indo-Aryan speech thaui the 
earliest written remains of Bengali and its sister languages. Moreover, while 
in Bengali and Assamese and to a lesser extent in MaithilT and NagpurT (GosvamT 
1976:57) specific classifiers may be assigned to objects of a particular form or 
nature, in BhojpurT go or tho can be used with a person or an object of any size 
or shape. Whatever reference to roundness may once have been implied has been 
lost. In meaning there is no difference between go and tho and the two classif- 
iers are used by some speakers interchangeably. Other speakers, however, feel 
that one or the other of the two is favoured in particular localities and go 
definitely predominates in the BhojpurT of Trinidad (Mohan 1978:70), Surinam 
(Huiskamp 1978:191), and Mauritius (Domingue 1971:60,62). 

A comprehensive attempt to set out guidelines governing the use of the 
BhojpurT classifier has been made by P.R. Mohan (Mohan 1978:70-75) whose findings, 
which while intended for the BhojpurT of Trinidad are equally applicable to all 
forms of BhojpurT, can be summarised with examples of usage from India as well 
as Mauritius and Trinidad as follows: 

(1) Attributive numerical adjectives are usually, but not always, followed by 
the classifier. 

(2) The classifier occurs with a niamerical adjective if the noun modified is 
understood but not expressed, as in this sentence given by a speaker from Saran 
district, Bihar: 

chautho ke apana sathe lete ja. 

six-CijF OBJECT MARKER oneself with take go 
Take six (of them) away with you, 

(3) A niimber acting as an attributive within nijmeral compounds like tTn sau and 
ek hajar, three hundred and one thousand respectively, does not take the clas- 
sifier (Mohan 1978:71). To this rule can be added the corollary that the clas- 
sifier is not used after the numbers above 100, perhaps because they are all 
compounds. The other numbers up to and including 100 - as long as 100 is expres- 
sed by the single word sai and not the compound ek sai - may take the classifier 
as in these examples from Saran district: 
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raja sal go hathT posle baran. 

king 100 CLF elephants has care for 
The king keeps 100 elephants, 

raja caurasT go bahman ke khiavalan. 

king 84 CLF hrdhmans OBJECT MARKER fed 

The king fed 84 brahmans, 

(4) The classifier is not employed with a number used as mathematical symbol 
(Mohan 1978:71) : 

das a pifc hai panara, na? 

ten and five ave 15 no 

Ten and five make 25, don^t they? 

(5) Numbers modifying days, weeks, hours, and other measurements of time do not 
take the classifier, as is illustrated by this sentence from a Mauritian story 
in which the classifier is used after the number modifying an ordinary noun but 
not after the niomber modifying a time expression (Naubatsingh 1979:18) : 

UhT gavva me ek din ego pandit all. 

t?iat- INTENSIVE SUFFIX village in one day one-CLT pundit came 
One day a pundit came into that village, 

(6) A number designating a quantity of money does not take the classifier unless 
the intention is to refer to the individual coins or notes (Mohan 1978:72) : 

burhwa ke das kapa dehlT. 

old man object marker ten cents gave 
(I) gave the old man ten cents, 

burhwa ke das go kapa dehlT. 

old man OBJECT MARKER ten CLF cent-coins gave 
(I) gave the old man ten one-cent coins. 

(7) As with money, numbers used with units of weight and measurement do not take 
the classifier, unless of course those units are being treated as entities in 
themselves (Yadav 1973:1): 

ehT ek mTl cauraT a das mTl lambaT me Jagdev*S ke 

t?zat- INTENSIVE SUFFIX one mile width and ten mile length in Jagdeva of 

jamTn pare le. 

land fell 

In that spojce one mile wide by ten miles long, lay Jagdeva' s field, 

(8) In order to give a distributive sense BhojpurT, like all forms of Hindi, 
reduplicates numbers. Such reduplicated numbers do not take classifiers (Yadav 
1973:62) : 

mahanth jT ke ek-ek bat unka kan me hamesa gujat rahe. 

chief priest honorific of one-one word their ears in always resound kept on 

Every single one of the words of the chief priest kept on ringing in their 
ears. 

The sentence quoted above from the Andcimans, ek the ek tho katta ai {we kill 
them one by one) , is not an exception to this rule but rather the proof of it 
since the use of the classifier gives the meaning that the chickens will be 
killed one by one, separately. The absence of the classifier would have given 
the sense that every single chicken would be killed. 
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(9) Mohan's rule that two numbers used together to indicate an indefinite quantity 
do not take the classifier is generally but not always true in Indian BhojpurT. 
Her example shows the usage without the classifier (Mohan 1978:62) : 

ath das lakrT kaphT hoT. 

eight ten sticks enough may be 

Eight or ten sticks of wood should be enough. 

On the other hand, an Indian BhojpurT novel shows this usage with a classifier 
(Yadav 1973:64) : 

chav sat go nokar daural ake sab saman hath se le lihale. 
six seven CLF servants ran having come all luggage hand by took 
Six or seven servants ran up and took up the luggage in their hands. 

(10) The numeral classifier is not used with fraction forms other than derh 
one and a half, and dhaT two and a half. 

(11) The numeral classifier, as is shown by the following two Indian BhojpurT 
sentences, is not used with ordinal and aggregative numbers: 

pahila bat ta T ba je eh Mahabharat ine KrsnajT ... 
first matter well this is that this Mahabharat in Krsna-HOHORlvic 
Welly in the first place in this Mahabharat Krishna ... 

(Yadav 1973:66) 

hot bih'an dosara dine caro bhaT apan-apan jarUrT 

being morning second day-on all- four brothers one's own one's own necessary 

saman le ke ghar se calale lage. 

l^99<^9^ having taken house from went began 

Just at morning an the second day all four brothers gathered up the 

things they needed and set out^ (Vimal n.d.:64) 

(12) Finally, when an attributive number occurs before other adjectives modifying 
the same noun, the number followed by the classifier comes first in the series 
(Ojha 1971:35) : 

ego aur cTj le calT ja. 
one- CLF other thing take move go 
Take away one other thing. 

To Mohan's rules as listed cibove may be added a number of other observations 
that can be made about the use of the classifier in BhojpurT. As will have been 
noted from the various examples already given the classifier may occur with a 
number modifying any noun, regardless of whether that noun is masculine or fem- 
inine or represents a person or a thing. The classifier is also used in phrases 
with abstract nouns, but not with numbers in fixed compounds like ek sath to- 
gether (Dhurandhar 1979:4): 

dugo dukh ek sath. 
two-CLF sorrows one together 
Two sorrows (came) together. 

Due to the constraints of metre, rhyme, and rhythm, the numeral classifier 
seems to occur less often in BhojpurT verse than in prose and speech. In some 
instances, as in the following line taken from a BhojpurT wedding song from 
Surinam, it is difficult to find any explanation except poetic licence for the 
absence of the expected classifier after the numbers (Arya 1968:24-25) : 
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paca pana nau narivaral jai sarage batyau deuta pittara ... 

five betel-leavea nine Qoconuta who heaven-in ave gods fathers 
Five betel leaves and nine ooaonutSy you who are in heaven, gods and 
ancestors . . , 

Inverted word order may be responsible for the lack of classifiers in this 
line of a satirical poem (Bhakt n.d. :8): 

Hind me gul naya ek khilal, partT car ek memilal, 

India in flower new one blossomed party four one in met 

In India a new flower has blossomed^ four parties have melded into one. 

Even so, the classifier often appears in poetry exactly as it does in normal 
prose usage (Bhakt n.d. :37) : 

naihar me das go bhaiyv^ bare. 
mother* 8-house in ten CLF brothers are 
There are ten brothers in my mother's house. 

when asked about the function of the classifier most Bhojpurx speakers 
respond that it gives a feeling of definiteness or emphasis to the number with 
which it is used, a view which harmonises especially well with the two rules 
given by Mohan which we have labelled (6) and (7) above. Further corroboration 
for this interpretation might be seen in the .NagpurT practice of placing the 
particle go, got, gor, or tho (the same particles that are used as classifiers) 
after a noun to give a nuance of definiteness, emphasis, or disrespect, e.g. 
chauva tho the child (in question), and janT go the Woman (disrespectful) 
(Nowrangi 1956:32). Nevertheless, examples can be given in which the presence 
or absence of a numeral classifier appears to have little to do with definiteness 
and the function of the classifier cannot be so simply explained. 
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